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tive, therefore, that Russia should be made, willing or unwilling,,
to continue to march in step with the countries on which she must
be moulded and burn out her new madnesses by associating with
them in the discipline and glory of victory in the war. It was obvious
that it would need a miracle to help us, but it was our only hope.
In preparation for the coming struggle with the Bolsheviks,
we began by attempting to have the large stores of ammunition,
which were still in the rear, removed as far as possible to the front.
There was method in this, for when a man was converted to the
Bolshevik point of view he usually departed for the rear. As a corol-
lary to this, munitions arriving from abroad were stopped at Arch-
angel But the Bolsheviks took a hand in this game and one of the
munition ships which we were holding, the Bakaritza, was blown up.
Rak sent me to Archangel to investigate, but it was a hopeless task.
The shore workers were Bolshevik to a man, a tribute to the work
begun so long ago by my friend Madame M------.
My old Scots captain I found was dead, but there was now an
official Allied representative at Archangel.
Major R------had performed wonders in handling the immense
supplies from England and America which had been landed at
Archangel during the last two years and nobody knew the situation
in the north better than he. Major R------ was frankly scared.
There had already been Bolshevik risings in various parts of the
northern territories, and if they got control of the railroads from
Archangel and Murmansk (this had been built since Major R------3s
self-appointed unofficial predecessor had pointed out to me the
need for it in the first month of the war) not only would Petrograd
be cut off from" communication with the outside world, but all
means of sending Allied troops to hold back the Germans should
they decide to advance into Russia would be stopped until they had
been dealt with, which might be too late. Equally dangerous was
it that they might capture the stores of all kinds lying at these
ports. .
When I was about to leave again, Major R------took me across
the bay to the railway station in his private tug-boat and on the
way asked me for my cap. I handed it to him, and to my surprise
he ripped open the lining, inserted a sealed envelope which he
drew out of his pocket, replaced the lining carefully and handed
the cap back.
"When you get back to Petrograd," he said, "take that letter
from me to the British Embassy and hand it over to the Ambassador
himself or the First Secretary, nobody else. I'm not telling you the
contents, but you know the situation here and maybe you can guess.
If they act on it they may save Russia, so guard it with your life."
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